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EDITORIAL. 


T is fitting that we should begin this number with thanks- 
| giving to God for a very successful year marked by 
many tokens of His providence and guidance and cul- 
minating in an event of profound significance, namely, the 
Conference held last Easter in Baslow. 

This particular gathering is memorable for several reasons. 
First, we are well justified in regarding this Conference as a 
decided turning point in the history of our little Union. 
Previous to its being held, it was distinctly felt that our 
period of probation and preparation had been fulfilled, and 
that the time had come for the Union to launch forth boldly 
in a definite attempt to reach as many of our fellow-students 
as our resources would allow. Very serious difficulties were 
in the way, and some even doubted, with absolute sincerity, 
the wisdom of such a new departure from our usual methods ; 
but we are all thankful to say that subsequent events have 
proved, in the above respect at least, that we had not mis- 
interpreted the will of God. Having resolved upon this new 
beginning, special machinery was set in motion with the result 
that about fifty students responded to our invitation to the 
Conference. 

Of this number about half were not Christians. This fact 
cannot be lightly passed over. It is no small thing to have 
such a large number of men coming to an avowedly Christian 
gathering with the manifest purpose of studying the claims 
of our Master,—men whose previous attitude towards our 
faith had been one of deep-rooted prejudice if not of profound 
contempt. It indicates the fact that the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity is being better understood ; but over and above this, 
it is a sign of that inward craving for light which drives every 
sincere man to investigate the truth wherever it may be found 
and at whatever cost. 

It was a hopeful beginning for the Conference. [hese 
hopes were more than realised ; wherefore our joy and thanks- 
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giving. No man can estimate the effects of God’s spirit 
working upon heart, mind and will; but we can give a few 
statistics in order that our friends may partake of our joy 
and join in our praise. Six men were stirred to the very 
depths. Three of these have openly accepted our Master, 
the other three are earnestly investigating. Nine new 
members have joined the Union as a result of the Conference : 
and in this connection it is significant to remember that we 
received no one as a member unless he or she has signed the 
basis of membership which reads, “I desire in joining this 
Union to declare my faith in Jesus Christ as my Saviour, 
my Lord, and my God.” With one or two exceptions the 
whole Conference voluntarily pledged themselves to study 
the Bible regularly and faithfully in order to obtain a clearer 
apprehension of its truth and teachings. More eloquent 
than all these were the individual testimonies given at the 
farewell meeting. Nearly everyone spoke; and no one who 
was present at the meeting could possibly doubt the sincerity 
of these simple little speeches, especially when it is remem- 
bered that it requires an uncommon effort for a young man 
to rise and talk about his inner life to so many of his fellow- 
students. 

We take this opportunity here of publicly thanking our 
speakers, our own members who have so liberally contributed 
their substance, time and energy, and our friends in and 
around Baslow, for the respective parts they have played in 
planning and carrying out the whole Conference. 

For amore detailed account, we refer the reader to the 
able and picturesque article on the Conference by Mr. Chau. 


The need of a paid Secretary. 

The need of a paid Secretary who can devote all his time 
to the work of the Union has now become an imperative 
one. The situation really amounts to a crisis. Next year 
five members of the present Executive will be taking their 
final examination, including the Chairman and the Hon. 
secretary. These five cannot be expected to give much of 
their time to the Union’s work in their final year ; and what 
is more, a number of these will be returning home after their 
graduation. Just at the time when the Union’s work is 
extending, we are face to face with a lack of workers, for 
those of a younger generation are either too inexperienced or 
unwilling to accept the responsibility. We can only solve 
the difficulty by the employment of a permanent paid Secre- 
tary, preferably a graduate. However, we have no anxiety, 
for we feel sure that at the proper time the man and the means 
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will be forthcoming. We make known the fact only in order 
that our friends may help us to intercede. 


Bible Circles. 


In this connection we are greatly hampered by the lack 
of a permanent Secretary. After the impetus given at the 
Easter Conference, we ought to have sent a man to every 
centre to help to organise Bible circles. But we had no man 
at our disposal. However, we are thankful to say that some 
progress has been made in spite of this handicap. The 
circle in London is flourishing. The average attendance is 
from ten to fifteen men. Small circles have been started 
with varying success in Edinburgh, Cambridge and Bir- 
mingham. 


Notice to our Members. 


The Executive is seriously grappling with this problem of 
Bible study among our own members and their friends. A 
great deal of organisation and painstaking work are necessary 
before a workable scheme can be realised. Not having a 
full time Secretary, we are doing what we can ;: and our mem- 
bers everywhere, including those who are not in Great Britain, 
are asked to pay careful attention to the following scheme and 
help to carry it out :— 


The Executive has appointed a sub-committee consisting 
of Messrs. C. S. Wallis and K. L. Chau, who in the course of 
this summer will map out the Gospel of St. Mark, assigning 
a portion for each day in the week. These portions will be 
printed on a card, one of each will be sent to every member. 
Qur members will be expected to read these portions every 
day ; and where there are two or more in any one centre, 
these are expected to meet together every Sunday to discuss 
the whole section read during the week. Questions on the 
text will be drawn up and sent to the various centres. These 
questions are intended to guide our members in their reading, 
to explain difficulties and to bring out the value and im- 
portance of the text. These questions ought to be thoroughly 
discussed when the circles meet on Sundays. Leaders of 
circles can frame their own questions if they so choose. This 
scheme is to be carried out at the beginning of the next 
College session. It is hoped that with these helps members 
and friends everywhere (including those in China) will be 
enabled to study their Bible regularly and with profit. Such 
a plan will also foster the spirit of union and fellowship. We 
appeal for the co-operation of every member. 
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The Situation at Home. 


This subject concerns us too deeply to be passed over 
without a few remarks. So far as we can gather there are 
at present four outstanding problems confronting the new 
Government, namely, the question of foreign loans and finance 
in general, the army, the opium problem and the famine. 

It is not our intention to enter into all the intricacies of the 
controversy over the foreign loans. Much can be said on both 
sides. Whatever view one may take of the controversy it is 


- tacitly and generally felt that the present Government will stand 


or fall by the way it handles the question of financing the new 
machinery of control. Republic or no republic what the 
country really demands—and by the country we mean that 
very small minority who take an intelligent interest in the 
nation’s welfare—is 4 strong and centralized executive who 


can be depended upon to expend the country’s revenue with. 


insight and foresight, with honesty and economy. Until we 
get that we must regard the recent revolution as only the 
first chapter of a series of future upheavals. Ln passant we 
may venture the remark that those who, in the blundering 
days of the Manchu régime, were hotly and blindly clamouring 
for a complete change are now realising what it all means 
and further what it involves. Edmund Burke is not so 
far wrong in his common-sense and concrete philosophy as 
applied to politics. In practical politics Burke was mortally 
opposed to the abstractions, not of the philosopher but, of 
the average man. He complains that the ordinary individual 
is too abstract, too metaphysical in politics. This may seem 
strange, but itis strictly true. It is certainly true in our own 
situation. The general public clamour for a republic, for a 
monarchy, or for any other form of government that happens 
to strike the popular imagination, and they justify themselves 
by some such idealistic theory as, “ All men are born free and 
equal,” or something about the divine right of kings. This 
is an abstraction, a metaphysical theory, a token of super- 
ficiality, a meaningless doctrine which ignores all the practical 


and vital issues of life. The popular mind makes things easier 


than they really are by abstracting a worthless and high- 
sounding theory from a host of practical problems. It is one 
thing to cry for a republic, and quite another thing to rule 
with an empty exchequer, to cope with a mutinous army, 
to deal with famine and abject poverty and a number of other 
troublesome details. Political knowledge is worthless unless 
it deals with concrete cases: the man who has real political 
insight thinks about particular men and circumstances, aims 
at concrete reality. Such are some of the arguments of 
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Burke. But we need not be depressed, for the situation is 
decidedly hopeful. For one thing, the men at present in 
authority are not mere visionaries. Let us pray that they 
may be true to their principles, and not be swayed about by 
every wave of rash and popular clamour. Secondly, there is 
really no evidence that the European and American financiers 
are trying to take an undue advantage. We must pocket 
our feelings and face the situation with grim earnestness. 

It is agreed on all sides that the larger and worser part of 
the present army must be disbanded. But the thing is 
easier said than done. When this force has been disbanded and 
and safely disposed of by providing the men with some 
honest means of earning their livelihood, the original danger 
of an army consisting of ignorant men still remains. With 
the establishment of compulsory education the evil will cure 
itself in the future. In the meantime, we can offer a sugges- 
tion. A national volunteer force could be organised. Re- 
cruits for this force must be able to read and write, and will 
be largely drawn from the professions, commerce, trades and 
industries. This volunteer army must be well-trained and 
numerically strong enough to overawe the army of regulars. 
Such a force ought to be strictly voluntary, in other words, 
these men should not be liable for active service except for 
very critical occasions, such asa mutiny. Anarmy of this kind 
will do much to foster patriotism, and serve as a harmless 
outlet for the national spirit. It is also valuable because 
of the physical training involved. 

We have followed with some care the recent developments of 
the opium question, especially in so far as it affects China. 
Every student here ought to take an intelligent interest in 
this question. It is too important to be neglected or left to 
the hands of a few. Our friend and Sub-Editor has given a 
very complete and lucid summary of the whole situation under 
‘Home News.” It behoves us to watch carefully how our 
present Government deals with the question, for we have a 
right to expect them to use more stringent and effective 
measures than the previous régime for the total suppression 
of home-grown opium. With regard to the huge accumu- 
lation of Indian opium in Hongkong and Shanghai, we must 
say that it is no business of ours, although we have 
some sympathy for the opium merchants. Even such an 
adverse critic as the editor of the North China Daily News 
has exonerated the Chekiang authorities. 

The latest news from home gives appalling accounts of the 
suffering in the famine stricken districts. The only hopeful 
thing about the situation is the splendid work done by the 
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relief committee, but in spite of this thousands have died and 
the rest are hopelessly destitute. Competent engineers have 
declared that these calamities are preventable. Here is an 
excellent opportunity for the Government to show its spirit 
and mettle. We unconditionally demand that no time should 
be lost and no expenses spared in adopting preventive measures. 
No government that fails to cope with these terrible national 
disasters can lay any claim to being progressive ; and every 
patriot ought to see to it that the present régime does its 


duty. 
Welcome to new Members. 


We desire to extend a hearty welcome to Messrs. E. H. 
Chenalloy, F. J. Hoashoo, Y. K.Cheung, P. T. Liang, P. J. 
hAane, So YY. Woo, 2: Ling,’ C."Uheng and VY. 2, Pisa, mine 
new active members who have recently joined us. We hope 
they will give as well as take, and help us all in realising 
more fully the aims of the Union. 


Baptism. 

On May the 16th Mr. S. C. Ho was baptised in St. James’, 
Pentonville, by, the Rev. S. D. Stubbs, M.A. Mr. Ho is a 
merchant doing business in South Africa. He was in England 
for a holiday, and having got in touch with him we were 
able to introduce him into the hotsehold of Mr. Stubbs. 
We are deeply grateful to God and to the family of Mr. Stubbs 
for the conversion of our friend. 


Congratulations. 

Our valued friend and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. 5. Wallis, 
has been appointed Vice-Principal and Chaplain of St. John’s 
Hall, University of Durham. Our congratulations have 
come late, but they are not the less sincere for that. We have 
come to regard Mr. Wallis as something more than a friend 
in the conventional meaning of that much abused word, 
and this in spite of many differences of view! We hasten 
to assure our members that Mr. Wallis’ well-deserved pro- 
motion will not alter his connection with our Union. It is 
true that when reckoning day comes many of us would prefer 
a more easy going Treasurer ; but wefeel sure Mr. Wallis will 
excuse us on the ground that we are but dust (and some of 
us are gold dust, says Mr. Wallis !). 


Girl Students’ Aid Committee. 


We draw special attention to the article on this subject 
by Mrs. S F. Howe, who, with her husband the Rev. Mr. 
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Howe, has shown us no little kindness from time to time. 
Our Union had thought about this matter once upon a time, 
but it was dropped on the ground that there was no imme- 
diate need forit. But our friends in their eagerness to do us 
good have gone ahead. We ask our fellow students to inform 
their friends at home about the existence of this Committee. 


Chinese Mission in Liverpool. 


A most interesting report of this Mission has come into our 
hands. These good people, both Chinese and British, work 
among the laundry men and sailors in that great port. They 
have quite a sound organisation, and what is more, a reliable 
church membership. In spite of prejudice and difficulties 
of other kinds the work is receiving manifest blessings. Let us 
intercede earnestly for them and for all the other colonies 
of Chinese in the British Isles. 

With the help of some English friends we have been making 
feeble efforts to reach some of our countrymen in the East 
End of London, but so far we have found the difficulties 
insurmountable. We can and ought to pray for them. 


Chinese Students’ Christian Association of North America. 


We are in receipt of their Report for May. It is chiefly 
concemed with their coming summer conferences. We need to 
remember our brothers and ask God for blessings on these 
gatherings. In the January number of The Student World there 
there is an interesting article on the work of the Asso- 
ciation by Mr. P. W. Kuo, the general secretary. At present 
their membership stands at 340, a phenomenal increase 
since the issue of our last number. 


Chinese Students all over the World. 


“Chinese Students’ Monthly.” This is the official organ 
of the Chinese Students’ Alliance of America. In the March 
number they have done us the honour of reproducing in full 
our article on the Crisisin China. Itis quite a good magazine, 
- and speaks well for their enterprise. 

“China’s Young Men.’ The January number of the 
English edition is almost entirely about ourselves! It con- 
tains a good article by Mr. M. T. Z. Tyau, our indefatigable 
colleague, on the doings of our Union in Keswick last year. 

‘The World’s Chinese Students’ Journal.” The last 
number is very good indeed. Three articles deserve special 
mention, The Future of Religion, by Mr. T. L. Mu, Tempta- 
tions and Diseases Common to Student Life, by Dr. Mullow- 
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ney, and The Plague in Manchuria and its Lessons by Dr. 
Wu Lien-Teh. The first two ought to be read and digested. 
We wish more of our men would subscribe to this excellent 
periodical. 


‘The Ai-Kwoh-Hwei.” We wish to acknowledge receipt 


of another Bulletin from this laudable Society. 


An Appeal. " 

We have been trying to get in touch with centres of Chris- 
tian education in China, but so far the response has been very 
meagre. It would be so mutually helpful if we can get into 
close connection with our fellow Christian students at home. 
We make an appeal here for an interchange of magazines. 
We shall be most pleased to send this periodical regularly 
to any educational institution at home if they are willing 
to send us theirs. 


REA) RE OU 


The Financial Aspect of this Magazine. 


At this stage we are compelled to inform our members and 
friends that the publication of this magazine is a very heavy 
financial burden on the Union. The very nature of such a 
paper precludes the possibility of its being self-supporting, and 


moreover, we have always been careful to give our readers 


the very best in the matter of paper, printing, illustrations 
and general get up. 


Hitherto, we have been able to meet the expenses by the 


help of a kind friend, but this cannot go on. We are very 


thankful for the many appreciations we have received. of this 
magazine, and we appeal to those who realise its usefulness to 
help us. Our members and friends can do much by way of 
securing new subscribers. It is very unlikely that the 
magazine can ever be made to pay its way, but the burden 
can be materially lightened. 


Kindly send subscriptions and donations to :— 
Mr. W, Li New, B.A,, | 
London Hospital, E. 
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EASTER CONF ERENCE. 
By K. L. CHAv. 


of prayer, under God, is making rapid progress. In 

1910 eleven men gathered together at St. Leonards for 
the purpose of studying the Word and prayer. Its entire success 
gave birth to the gathering held at Morton, near Southwell, 
Nottingham, last year ; for indeed nothing brings success like 
success. In that retreat our number was more than doubled, 
and we had with us several students who were not of the 
household of faith. In time this year’s Conference is our 
third, but not so in kind, for the two previous ones 
were more or less in the nature of house parties. They bore 
the humble name of “ Retreats.” The high-sounding title 
‘Conference ”’ is reserved for this year’s. In thus speaking 
we in no way depreciate or under-estimate the value and 
importance of those gatherings ; rather, we realise to the full 
that in them we acquired strength and experience ; in fact, 
without them this year’s conference could not have been. 

We rightly regard all God’s past blessings and mercies as so 
many trumpet calls commanding us to go forward. Are they 
not tokens of His approval? Woe be to him that lags 
behind! St. Paul’s first missionary journey was followed by 
the second, the second by the third, ever traversing new 
regions until Rome, the citadel of the world, was reached. 

The time had come for us to make a plunge, to launch out 
into the deep and to let down our nets fora draught. Hence 
this our first proper conference in which we had speakers of 
world-wide renown, and to which we welcomed all Chinese 
students irrespective of religious convictions. In short, this 
was our first definite evangelistic campaign. The sequel 
justifies our faith. 

For this great and difficult task which our blessed Master has 
committed to us, we needed thorough organisation, aggressive 
enthusiasm, and intelligent planning. We were on the eve of 
an advance. We began preparations last summer. A series 
of executive meetings were held. Some of them threatened to 
be interminable ! 

The first item on the agenda was to obtain a place suitable 
for our purpose. We tried to get the Hayes, Swanwick. We 


aoe Union, conceived and brought forth in the travail 
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were too late. It had been booked long before. We made 
application to Cliff College, Curbar, near Chesterfield, but 
without success. For some time we were baffled. At last 
we were led to decide on Baslow, the scene of so many student 
conferences. Through the kindness of the Committee, we 
were able to hire the Stockdale Institute, and to make use o 
the village football field. Miss Salt, of Curbar Vicarage, 
kindly secured rooms round about Baslow to accommodate 
us. We take this opportunity to offer her our heartfelt 
thanks for her invaluable service so graciously rendered to our 
Union. 

Again the matter of getting right speakers was not at all 
easy, but the Lord was our help. He deputed Dr. John R. 
Mott and Mr. R. P. Wilder to speak for Him. Both are 
experienced workers among students, are men of deep spiri- 
tuality. Above all, they are men with hearts aflame with the 
passion for souls. Our only regret was that they could not 
stop the whole week. We thank God for their self- 
sacrificing co-operation with us in coming to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty. The other speakers—Rev. C. S. 
Wallis and Mr. J. Wong-Quincey—need no introduction or 
recommendation, for they belong to the inner circle. 


Thirdly, through the hearty and liberal response of our own 
members, the finance of the conference did not trouble us in 
the least. We are glad to say that we still stand on good 
terms with our bankers (vide Special Conference Fund). 


Fourthly, it was our happy experience that we encountered 
no obstacle in getting men to attend the conference in spite 
of what has been said that “‘ of all luggage man is the hardest 
to move.’ Nay, we could have increased our number if we 
had had more room. Ourmagazine paved the way. Circulars 
were distributed. 


When we had got the place, the speakers, money and men 
we still lacked one thing, and that was prayer. Organisation 
without vitalisation could not possibly produce the desired 
results of evangelisation. The engine needed the motive 


power. We requested our friends to intercede for us. 


Day and night, both privately and in our Sunday afternoon 


meetings, we ceased not to pour out our souls to Almighty God . ae 
on behalf of our conference. The executive met two daysin* 


advance in order to put the final touches to the different 
arrangements, and also to strive with God for all those coming 
to Baslow. ‘‘ For to talk to man about God is a great thing, 
but to talk to God for men is greater still.”” We expected 
great things and we were not a whit disappointed. 
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The Conference. 


Although Baslow is quite accustomed to the ways of students 
yet it had, so far, not had the honour of having been visited 
by so many Celestials. This new departure in the rural 
records created no small stir. Would these “ angelic ” beings 
be clothed in gorgeous robes? Would they appear in 
pigtails ? Would they be at home with things of the earth ? 
Could they speak our human language? Such were some of 
the problems agitating the minds of these peaceful and 
innocent villagers. 


In Baslow we had an ideal place. Situated on the River 
Derwent in a valley replete with beautiful and diversified 
scenery, this little village is bounded on the left by a range 
of lofty hills and by extensive moors ; while on the right the 
country spreads in broad meadows or pastures through 
which the Derwent winds in a most erratic manner, 
forming innumerable bays and creeks covered with aquatic 
plants. Thus a delightful opportunity is given to those who, 
blessed with hinds’ feet, like to scale the heights, also to those 
who prefer to scour the plains. Nature makes ample pro- 
vision for the enthusiastic snapshotters and for the patient 
users of the brush. Near by are Haddon Hall and Chats- 
worth, noble mansions of historic, sentimental, architectural, 
and archeological interest, edifices which strike visitors, 
especially those from across the Atlantic, with reverential awe. 
Moreover, the district possesses a network of good roads 
radiating in every direction—roads such as our hot-headed and 
adventurous cyclists and motorists delight to welcome, 
because they abound with “ danger’’ and “ caution ”’ posts 
and with tortuous twists and breakneck curves. 


The bulk of our men arrived on the afternoon of April 4th. 
They were met at the station and were conveyed by ’bus to 
the Institute, the headquarters of the Conference, where their 
names were registered, and from there they were drafted to 
their rooms. At this point it would be well to bore our 
readers with some statistics. Of course, it does not claim 
to be as exhaustive as a Datly Mail Year Book or a Whitaker. 
It merely serves to show who is who in our Conference. 


OFFICERS. 
Chairman.—A. W. Woo. Business Manager.— 
_ Registrar —K. L. CHAv. J. WonG-QUINCEY. 


Sports Steward.—I. S. WAN. : 
Railway Stewards—I1. S. Wan and J. J. Poon. 
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Provinces represented. Faculties. Centre of Study. 
An-huih 1 Avemtecture.. 1 « (Amerncay.. 1 
Chekiang. . 2 Arts 1 Bath (Monkton 
Chili 1 Commerce Il Combe) 2 
Fukien 4 Divinity 1 Birmingham .. 5 
Kiangsu .. 6 Economics 1 Cambridge + 
Kwangtung .. 28 Engineering .. 13 Dunstable I 
| Korea] 1 Law 6 Moe 2 
Sze Chuen 1 Literature 1 Glasgow . 5 
Woochow 2 Medicine Ii Poewicn 7. I 

Metallurgy 4 Lincoln oo 

Nondescripts 2 London . 24 

Science . + 

46 46 46 


The above table speaks for itself. It needs no comment 
beyond this, that there was amongst us a fair sprinkling of 
boys from the various public schools. This in itself is elo- 
quent. What could be more important than to present before 
these youths, who are on the threshold of life, our Master as 
their ideal? The Lord Jesus will bring out their best, and 
will anchor them against the world’s tidal movements. 

We © kicked off ’’ with dinner, to use a slang but extremely 
effective phrase. The tables were arranged in the form of an 
open square. Our caterer was evidently forewarned of the 
capabilities of our growing youths. The vanishing trick was 
soon done to several huge joints and other eatables. Amidst 
the buzz of human converse and the clatter of plates and 
knives and forks a shrill note was heard. - It was the chairman’s 
bell. Silence now reigned and intently we gazed. Several 
notices were announced. Punctuality at meals and meetings 
was specially requested. Contrary to experience, no one was 
ever late at the latter functions, while around the festive board 
there were not a few stragglers who preferred their beds to 
their breakfast. The late comers were violently greeted with 
cries. OF | Shame l, Speech! Upl.. Po some pare 
hearted criminals this had not the slightest effect, while to 
others “jawing’’ was nothing. They actually took the 
opportunity of exhibiting their art of oratory, and conse- 
quently they had to be yelled, or in many cases, pulled down. 
Again, there were the confirmed sinners. They were the 
incurables. Here is an unprecedented chance for our bud- 
ding doctors to find a remedy for this kind of sleeping sickness, 
and thus to climb up the ladder of fame and be known to 
posterity as a benefactor of mankind. 
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To return to our first evening. The keynote of the Con- 
ference was struck in the meeting of welcome. The objects 
of our gathering together at Baslow were clearly set forth :— 
(1) To present before our non-Christian brothers the claims of 
Christ on their lives and on their country, that is, their need 
and China’s need. Whether they accept this 7” toto or not is 
left to themselves; but what is of supreme importance 
is that they should investigate into the Christian Truth. (2) 
To give occasion to make new friends and to strengthen the 
_ ties of old friendships. A true friend is a second conscience. 
We all need friends, especially we who are strangers in a 
strange land (3) To give effect to the old adage, “‘ A sound 
mind in a sound body.” Time was when this was neglected. 
It was thought indecorous for a gentleman to take off his long 
gown to whirl round a horizontal bar or to chase a piece of 
leather frantically across the field. 


If China is to have men capable of leadership it must have 
symmetrical men, 2.e., men sound in body, mind and spirit. 
A glance at the programme will show how these objects were 
realised :— 


Morning Addresses. 
April Sth, Friday.—*‘ The World’s Students Christian Federa- 
von, by Dr. |, KR. Mott: | 
“ Religion an Organic and Essential Feature of In- 
dividual Life,” by J. Wong-Quincey. 
April 6th, Saturday.—‘ Religion an Organic and Essential 
Feature of Collective Life,” by J. Wong-Quincey.. 
‘ The Christian Religion,’ by J. Wong-Quincey. 
April 7th, Sunday.‘ Man’s Doubts and_ Difficulties,’’ 
by J. Wong-Quincey. 
“ The Principle of Sacrifice in Religion and Morality and 
the Sacrifice of Christ,’’ by J. Wong-Quincey. 
April 8th, Monday.—“ The Divinity of Jesus Christ,” by Rev. 
C. 5. Wallis. 
April 9th, Tuesday.—‘*‘ The Fight for Character.” 
‘ The Perfect Character,” by R. P. Wilder. 


Intercession and prayer after each address 


Afternoon. | 
Football matches.—London v. The World. 
Excursions to Haddon Hall, Monsal Dale and Chatsworth 
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Evening Meetings. 
April 5th, Friday.—‘ Of what does National Greatness 
consist ? ”’ | 


April 6th, Saturday.—Mock Parliament. 


April 7th, Sunday.—Divine Worship at Curbar Church. 
Special preacher, Rev. C. S. Wallis. 


April 8th, Monday.—“ The Problem of Compulsory Education 
for China.” 


April 9th, Tuesday.—‘‘ The Old and the New Spirit in China.”’ 
April 10th, Wednesday.—Farewell Meeting. 


Space forbids us to describe in detail every meeting. All we 
can attempt is to give the gist or mere outlines of the different 
searching, instructive and inspiring addresses. We will take 
them in the above order. 


I. After congratulating us that we are living in this time of 
times, Dr. Mott shows how that, through the wonderful per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ, the movement embraces students and 
professors of the Anglo-Saxon race, of the Germanic peoples, 
of the Latin and Oriental nations. It is world-wide. This 
movement is not an amalgamation but a federation. Every 
nation should be true to its spirit. There is no repression of 
nationalism. It is international and yet national. More- 
over, it is a Christian federation. Christianity appeals to the 
whole man. Christ’s teaching is the highest ideal. Dr. Mott 
then reminds us that China is:ruled by students, and that our 
business here is to equip ourselves for leadership. He points 
out the grievous danger of taking the fruits of Western 
civilisation without taking its roots (e.g., Japan). He bids 
us as students to investigate the Sublime Personality, this 
Force which is gradually but surely capturing the thinking 
mind of the world. Finally, let it not be said of us that we 
fear to face this problem, or that we are too long or too busy to 
inquire into the summum bonum of our life. 

Dr. Mott could only be with us for about two hours. Hehad 
to leave the next day for America. But into the possibilities 
of this short visit who dare fathom ? His address will be for 
ever remembered. The Lord would not let any words spoken 
by His servants in sincerity and truth fall to the ground. It 
will bear fruit if watered by prayer. 


II. At a time when our students are breaking off from the 
trammels of the old and effete faiths and are passing through 
the dangerous period of atheism, agnosticism and scepticism 
Mr. Wong-Quincey’s series of addresses was most invaluable. 
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Religion is not necessary—such seems to be the prevailing idea 
of many. ‘ We are under three tyrants,’ says Mr. Wong- 
Ouincey, “‘ the tyranny of (1) one-sidedness, (2) self, (3) time. 
As reasonable men we refuse to be slaves. We want to be free.” 
After showing the utter failure of philosophic and ethical 
systems to emancipate us, he goes on to show how religion, nay, 
the Christian religion alone, could completely deliver us from 
these our hard task-masters. He then proceeds to deal with 
men’s doubts and difficulties as regards the personal accepta- 
tion of the Christian religion. This done, the way is now clear 
for him to declare that by the sacrifice on the Cross the needs 
and deep yearnings of men are once and for ever satisfied. 

III. The question of the Lord’s Person is ever-cropping up. 
From the 4th century until now, there have been violent 
speculations on it. One school of thinkers held that Christ 
was simply a Man supernaturally born ; others declared that 
He, though pre-existing as a spiritual Being before the 
creation of the Universe, was yet not eternal and truly God. 
The Unitarians to-day hold the latter view. We are grateful 
for Mr. Wallis’ elucidation of this all-important doctrine 
concerning the Divinity of Christ. Sketched very briefly some 
of the lines of thought are as follows— 

(a) Jesus has not consciousness of sin or of moral im- 
perfection as other great teachers have. 

(6) He claims to forgive sins, to rule the whole soul of man, 
to be the Way, the Truth, and the Life and to be the full 
revelation of God. This is justified only by His being truly 
God, otherwise He is an impostor and singularly lacks hu- 
mility. 

(c) Personal experience. This is the all-convincing argu- 
ment. “If any man willeth to do His Will, he shall know 
of the teaching whether it be of God or whether I speak 
from myself.’ The sceptical Apostle Thomas had to confess 
“My Lord and my God.” The great Napoleon declared that 
Jesus is more than a man. 

IV. Mr. Wilder's calm and persuasive talks absolutely 
demanded deep searchings of heart. The fight for character 
is universal because it is an inward conflict. Itisa real fight 
against insincerity, pride, selfishness, gambling, drinking to 
excess, impurity of thought and action. We have all failed. 
Sin is a parasite, it finds us out through our intellect, will and 
body. How can we win this fight? (1) Let us flee from 
temptation ; (2) Let us make the fight possible by guarding 
our weak points and having the right kind of friends; (3) 
Above all let us cultivate the friendship of the Best Friend 
even Jesus who sticketh closer than a brother. Temptation 
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loses its power when He is near. Now different systems of 
ethics have endeavoured to form character by rule and 
precept, but Christianity alone presents before us a personal 
pattern for our standard—the perfect character of Christ. 

On Sunday evening we all attended divine worship in 
Curbar church. Through the kindness of the vicar, special 
pews were allotted to us. It was a unique sight. Nowhere 
in the United Kingdom has such a scene ever been witnessed 
‘And I say unto you, that they shall come from the East and 
the West and shall sit down . . . in the Kingdom of God.” 

We now come to our afternoon performances. Besides 
several scratch matches, there were two ding-dong battles 
fought between‘‘ London” and ‘“‘The World.” Early before the 
start, the field was lined with spectators who all bore a cup-tie 
look of intense earnestness and witty criticism. During the 
play there was a remarkable demonstration of wild excitement. 
‘Give ’en another pill,” ‘“ My ’orse is in”’ etc., etc., were 
remarks passed when London shot their first goal. Cries of 
‘““ hard cheese,’’ “‘ better luck next time’’ were hurled at the 
‘Maharajah’ captain of the World by his enthusiastic suppor- 
ters. The game was characterised by grim courage of the 
men from the Metropolis which more than compensated for 
their lack of combination, brilliance and skill of method. 
The “ Indian chief’’ and his followers (most of them are rugger 
players) were paralysed. This was perhaps due to the 
weather for it hailed when the game was at its hottest. 
Moreover they had to fight an: uphill game and they suffered 
from stage fright. Nevertheless, there were not a few scratched 
shins and broken ankles for the old rule laid down and skil- 
fully practised by a veteran last year: “If you cannot 
kick the ball, kick the man”’ still holds good. If it is true 
that speech betrays one, then it was plain that the on-lookers 
were far from being satisfied , for one of the many verdicts 
given was, “ There ain’t no hot play, because there ain’t no 
ginger one amongst the lot.” 

Who does not make a cheerful noise in a country excursion ? 
The prospect of seeing what one specially desires to see, the 
beautiful scenery on the way, the change, the rest, the free- 
dom from artificial city life, the delightful company of 
friends, together with the ruddy, round and broad-grinning 
face of a versatile driver, who possesses an unfailing fund of 
anecdotes and unconscious wit to boot,—all these and many 
more reasons beside help to produce the power of vocalisation. 
Our drives to Haddon Hall and Monsal Dale partook of 
the nature of a vocal entertainment. Sundry animal and 
farmyard noises were made with wonderful success. Vis 
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Comica was liberally displayed. Well-known airs were 
sung (?) in which every man must join ; he might be in tune, 
if he liked to be singular, but he must not sit with closed 
lips. The horses too chimed in most harmoniously for they 
suddenly set up a quavering treble, as if they were alarums and 
the time was come for them to go off. 

Guides showed us round this charming old building, the 
most complete of the English baronial mansions now re- 
maining. Wesaw the various rooms from the kitchen to the 
state bed rooms, from the Chapel to the state Drawing Room. 
In the Dining Hall one could imagine the old festive doings— 
the baron of beef and the boar head. There is affixed to a 
screen a kind of primitive handlock so fashioned as 
to secure a man’s hand whilst ale or some other stuff was 
poured down the sleeve of his doublet. In those days (we 
were told) it was considered necessary to do honour to hos- 
pitality as it was to dispense it, and this punishment was 
meted out to a guest who refused to drink his usual quantum. 
Next we came to an eye gate. It was here through this very 
door that the celebrated Dorothy Vernon eloped with her 
lover, thus casting a halo of romance for all time around these 
venerable walls. Curiously-shaped stones, half torn rags 
which they call banners, and sets of rusty and rickety armours 
could be seen in the Hall. But we leave these to the anti- 
quarians and archeologists to describe and investigate. We 
dare not commit such an act of flagrant sacrilege by stepping 
over to their province. 

Our jovial driver informed us that Monsal Dale is one of 
the sternest defiles in Derbyshire. From the top we could 
see an enormous pile of limestone rising in tiers to an immense _ 
height with craggy pinnacles resembling an ancient castel- 
lated building which we so often seein pictures. This is called 
the “‘lover’s leap.’’ It is said that a love-stricken damsel 
cast herself from the brow of the cliff and sustained no injury 
from the fall! We quickly moved from this hallowed spot 
lest some of our men stricken with the grievous pangs of 
love should follow the maiden’s example. As we were 
coming up the dale, we unconsciously think of those lines in 
Virgil. 

Facilis descensus [Monsal Dale] (‘‘ Averno ”’ 

does not suit us !) 3 
Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. 

(Easy is the descent to. . : but to retrace one’s steps 
and to ascend into the upper. air, this is the difficulty, this 
the labour.) 
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By kind permission, the gardens of Chatsworth House were 
thrown open to us. The house itself was under repairs and 
so we could not go through it. The park was open to all 
ranks of people. Here in a region of mountains, woods 
and streams, remote from turmoil and din, one could have a 
full view of the House backed by wooded heights which are 
crowned by an old hunting tower. The gardens are extensive, 
tastefully laid out in lawns, shrubberies, and serpentine walks, 
diversified with fountains and rock-work cascades. The 
“ weeping willow ” is an artificial tree of copper so constructed 
that by turning the tap of an adjacent water pipe, it becomes a 


_tree-shaped fountain producing a very singular and surprising 


effect. Unfortunately, none of us had the honour of having 
a shower bath in ducal grounds. A little further on, our way 
is apparently blocked by a huge piece of rock which turns on a 
pivot and acts likea gate. Soonecould goonandon. But 
let it suffice that this majestic residence of the Duke of 
Devonshire with its gardens and great conservatories filled 
with the choicest plants of sunny climes—with its fountains 
rushing up into the sky—with its terraces, lawns, slopes and 
beautiful woods—with its herds of deer and cattle grazing 
peacefully, finds few parallels in our wanderings elsewhere. 
The scenery is to be felt, enjoyed rather than described. As 
one contemplates this serene picture especially at a time when 
God is renewing the face of the earth, one is forced to sing 
with the Psalmist of Israel. 

O Lord our Lord | 

How excellent is thy name in all the earth ? 

‘ Nature,” says Carlyle, is one of the windows through 
which we can see God.” 

The Evening Meetings were devoted to the consideration 
of those subjects that are of vital importance to our nation. 
An earnest effort was made to draw out every shade of opinion 
on the various topics. Divergent as were some of the views 
expressed yet there was a conscious unity in them all. The 
rallying point was the burning desire to make China great; 
that was the goal although the means of attaining it were 
different. 

It would be too tedious to describe every meeting, yet to 
do justice to ourselves and to interest our readers we feel 
constrained to let the outside world know what was our 
weighty (?) opinion on the question “‘ Of what does national 
greatness consist? ’’ and the cabinet-splitting problem of 
women suffrage for China. The former evoked a keen dis- 
cussion. Some held that national greatness consists in the 
strength of its army and navy. others in the knowledge and 
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intelligence of its people. This shallowness of thought was 
given no quarter. The example of Japan with her system of 
modern education, army and navy was used to prove con- 
clusively that such could not be the case. Others main- 
tained that the question involved the consideration of what 
opportunities a nation has, how they are used and of what 
sort of influence it is exerting on the surrounding nations. 
Others again dealt with the question by holding “ that the 
history of a nation is the biography of its great men.” If this 
is so—the question reduces itself to ‘‘ of what does individual 
greatness consist? ’’ This was found to be “ character,” 
which is the fundamental thing in life. It can be possessed 
by all rich and poor, learned and ignorant alike. It never 
dies—He being dead yet speaketh: To sum up—What 
makes a nation really great? Not its geographical extent, 
not the amount of its wealth, not even the knowledge and 
intelligence of its people. The character and spirit of its 
people alone make a nation truly great. How to obtain > 
‘“‘ character ’’ should be the earnest quest of every true patriot. 

We are indebted to our special correspondent in the 
lobby for the following description of the historic debate in 
the House on the question of giving the franchise to 
our women. 

Early in the evening, long before the appointed time, the 
House was full. Distinguished men of rank, wealth and 
literary fame filled the strangers’ gallery. His Royal Highness 
the Maharajah of .... was present. He arrived in state 
and with great pomp. His turban and robes were of that 
stuff from which towels are made. His state-umbrella was 
carried over him. It was a scene of oriental splendour 
rivalling that of the Durbar. His presence inspired our 
statesmen in the grappling of their subject. | 

The walls of the House were decorated with placards 
announcing “ Votes for women ’’—a thing never seen before. 
The front benches were soon occupied. Expectation was 
written on every member’s face. Punctually at 8 oclock, 
the ‘‘ Speaker’? duly robed took the chair. Solemnly he 
dwelt on the gravity of the situation and invited the “ Prime 
Minister ” to move the resolution ‘‘ That in the opinion of this 
House, universal suffrage should be granted to Women.” All 
eyes were turned on the Premier who was the hero of the 
occasion. He was sprucely attired as befitted his position 
and the occasion. His immaculate frock coat, his well- 
trimmed moustache. His well plastered hair, and, his 
artistic pose showed that even if he were not acquainted with 
the intricacies of politics, yet he took great pains in studying 
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the up-to-date models of West-end tailors. With grave tones 
and a clear voice he delivered his momentous speech—a 
speech which was characterised by conviction, Socratic ar- 
guments, Ciceronian ease, Trafalgar force and Tower Hill 
earnestness. The many allusions to ancient history and 
modern psychical research were intended to show that neither 
the past nor the present was against giving votes to women. 
One reason after another was poured forth like mountain 
torrents, sweeping everything before them. The very abrupt 
style of the speech showed that the Premier was under great 
emotion. 

‘Women must have votes’”’ (ministerial cheers and loud 
applause from behind the grille) said Mr. because 

(1) Of the principle ‘“‘ Taxation without representation is 
tyranny “ (cheers from the labour members). 





(2: Woman’s duties are more than at home. (Cries of 
“NONSENSE” from the opposition). 


(3) They are citizens and therefore they ought to have a 
voice in deciding our laws. 

(4) A Human-unit is not man or woman, but manand 
woman, therefore views of both sexes ought to be recog- 
nised 

The leader of the opposition then rose to reply. He freely 
used what is known in every-day logic as the “ argumentum 
ad personam.” He said that our Prime Minister was unduly 
influenced by his wife and that he was afraid of having the 
windows of his house smashed (Shame!) Women in China 
are not sufficiently enlightened to take part in the govern- 
ment of the State. 

Many fighting speeches were made by members for both 
sides. More than once the Speaker had to call “ order.” 
The House rose with feverish excitement, it being felt that 
such a critical problem could not be decided in one and a 
half hour’s sitting. The resolution was shelved until another 
convenient season. Thus ended one of the epoch-making 
and most interesting chapters of the history of our Parliament. 

The last meeting of the Conference took the form of a 
farewell in which men were afforded an opportunity to give 
their testimonies—to say what they thought and not what 
they ought. Nearly every one spoke. By stringing the 
different testimonies together we are enabled to see into the 
heart of the Conference and incidentally some immediate 
results thereof. “We have had a ripping time from all 
points of view”’ said one, “‘ the keen air and the physical 
exercise have made us ravenous, while the meetings and 
addresses have helped to solve many of life’s problems.” 
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Another said “I have been in this country for some years 
and never have I been to a gathering that is so characterised 
by its unity, its sympathy and brotherliness. Before I 
came to Baslow the spiritual side of my life was a blank. But 
{ have got now what I once lacked.” From most unexpected 
quarters, declarations about owning the Lord Jesus as Saviour 
and Master were made. Fresh lives were dedicated to Him. 
Men have been brought to see that, in the case of nations as 
of individuals it is the inner changes that are really the most 
important. Confession was made that religion was necessary 
and that our task was to build up the Republic on the founda- 
tions of righteousness and justice. Thus the Lord in His 
good time and in His own way has loosened the ties that bind 
to the earth, created a distaste for sin ; revealed the realities 
of the unseen world, in its terrors and in its glories; dis- 
closed to the longing heart the satisfying beauty of Incarnate 
Holiness. 
To the dead He sayeth, Arise ! 

To the living, Follow me! 

And that voice still soundeth on 

From the centuries that are gone 

To the centuries that shall be. ’ 


Our chairman in closing urged us to continue the good 
work which was begun, to study with an unbiassed mind 
the Personality of Jesus Christ. In the end, men from 
Birmingham, Cambridge, Glasgow and London pledged 
that they will form themselves into Bible Study circles in 
order to know further the claims of the Gospel. 


Another practical issue of our Conference was the F amine 
Relief Fund. Over £40 was collected. 


Such were some of the tangible results of Baslow which 
to many of us is ‘‘ Bethel—the House of God and. the 


gate of heaven.” The Lord has done great things for us 
whereof we are glad 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PRESENT-DAY 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By Joon W. Harvey, B.A. (Oxon,) 


MUST ask consideration from the readers of ‘‘ The East in 
| the West’ on more grounds than one. Not only have the 

- following pages necessarily been written under conditions 
that cut me off from many of the references I should have been 
glad to consult, and are therefore even more empty and 
inadequate than I had feared, but also I have felt that many 
who may read them will be better acquainted than I am with 
the subject, that probably many are a good deal farther ad- 
vanced toward a connected view of the philosophic position of 
Christianity than I can myself pretend to be. And there 
are in the philosophy of to-day so many lines of thought, 
so many movements that conflict fundamentally or agree 
only partially, that without some such fixed certainty as 
a standpoint it is very difficult to distinguish a true vital 
current from what is perhaps only an idle backwash off a 
sandbank,. or a perilous eddy above a sunken reef. 


Instead, then, of attempting to test and prove the different 
tendencies at first directly, it may be easier to assist ourselves 
by a time comparison, and to set present day thought beside 
that of fifty years ago. At about that time Thomas Carlyle 
was exclaiming scornfully that metaphysics was dead. He 
had before him the spectacle of the great German school of 
Hegel, —for 30 years almost the State Philosophy of Prussia,— 
apparently breaking up in hopeless internal dissensions, each 
clamorous section of it more or less blind to the great con- 
temporary movements. In England the dominant thinkers 
were inculcating the half-hearted humility and doubtful 
certainty of Empiricism, which floated with the current 
instead of attempting to master it. Man must follow with 
hesitancy where the concrete experience of the natural world 
led him, and at his peril venture further. Metaphysics 
was dead. 


Yet no way of thought can die which appeals to something 
eternal in the spirit as well as to the intellect, and almost at 
once Idealism was striking out the roots of a new life in 
England. Something, however,—the over-refined systems 
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and forms of the Philosophy, with all their hasty pretensions 
and sweeping claims, had assuredly died. They were too 
barren, too “‘thin’”’ to use William James’ epithet, to master 
and assimilate the great inrush of new knowledge, in mechan- 
ical inventions, in Physics, Chemistry, and perhaps above all 
in Biology. All that wealth of fact and idea, which is so essen- 
tial a part of the world background for us wherever we turn, 
that it is hard not to think of the science of a hundred years 
ago as something very arid and meagre,—all this had tended 
naturally to strengthen those theories which claimed above 
all a close touch with scientific truth. In them we can 
recognise three main strains or rather levels: the crude 
materialism, which sees in spirit and consciousness only, 
the movements of matter in the brain; ‘“‘ mechanism,” 
which if it admits mind as something different from matter, 
binds this down in the chains of determinism by its insistence 
on the universal operation of the law of cause and effect as we 
see it in the physical world, and hence subjecting “ the Spirit’’ 
to an explanation in terms of mechanical law: and lastly 
‘““ Naturalism,’”’ which might be regarded as. the refinement 
contributed by the Law of Evolution, and of which the 
prophet was Herbert Spencer. 7 

And now fifty years later, the scene is entirely changed. To- 
day looking back, we can afford to recognise, can we not ? that 
much of the strength of the mid-century campaign against 
religion was due to the advantageous positions the enemy 
were allowed to occupy, and was rather negative than positive. 
But it seems very long now since the Gladstone-Huxley 
contentions as to the validity of the creation-narrative in 
Genesis. And now the aspect of affairs is very different. The 
old uncompromising Materialism as a living power is dying, 
well-nigh dead. Those who explain all things by mechanical 
cause and effect are everywhere on the defensive. And 
lastly the Evolutionist once so dreaded by orthodoxy, is now 
to be welcomed rather than feared. And thus, as before 
Idealism, so is now its opposite found wanting, but the differ- 
ence in the two cases is obvious and significant. The former 
had made a channel too narrow, too shallow perhaps, to hold 
the exuberant rush and volume of the river of life, but they 
had made an onward channel. With the latter it is as 
with men who try to dam a torrent. New streams have 
overwhelmed the structure, the river has flowed over and past 
them. In a word they have “ drawn the circle premature, 
heedless of far gain, greedy of quick returns, of profit,’’ and 
_ beyond the boundaries of that narrow rigid circle, which they 
dare not cross, they have shut out life itself. 
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And in a brief survey like this, one may well start with 
the consideration of this fundamental failure in its simplest 
form and think fora moment of organic life. I suppose it is 
not so long since many ardent researchers hoped that the 
uttermost “ how ”’ of life would one day be revealed to men, 
and even to-day one hears every now and then of the enthus- 
iast who claims to have created a living organism in his 
laboratory. But the whole course of chemistry and biology 
has but deepened the unique mystery of life, has made the 
view that the germ of consciousness can be explained in alien 
terms appear more and more untenable. Yet this is what the 
materialists—if the veteran Haeckel in his Jena citadel can 
speak for them—still try to do. It is manifestly impossible 
to identify a developed consciousness with the movements of 


the brain-atoms; the two even if casually connected, are 


yet obviously different. But it is more plausible, they seem 
to say, if this identification of mind with matter is carried out 
when both at their most elementary stage. Hence conscious- 
ness to borrow a metaphor, is “‘ powdered ” and smuggled into 
the so-called “ monism ”’ under the name of “‘ psychoplasm.”’ 
Haeckel, who is never so merry as when he mocks that con- 
venient imaginary idealist opponent of his for his belief in a 
“ gaseous soul-substance,” has committed himself as gro- 
tesque a mistake by this equivocal juggle with a Greek word. 

Or look at the biological side. In Darwin, in Huxley, and 
in Spencer, the living organism is exhibited as being moulded 
and modified on its whole course by its material environment : 
it was the perpetual struggle with the conditions of the natural 
world, and the adaptations in the organism were negatively 
imposed from without—as by elimination of useless organs, — 
rather than achieved from within. The modern evolutionists 
have almost without exception admitted individuality in the 
germ, as being necessary to explain organic differences. 
But some go much further, and hold that variation into a new 
species “ springs from the very effort of the living being to 
adapt itself to the circumstances of its existence.’ Here, 
and in the “ Vitalism ” of some other writers the cause found 
is frankly a psychological one, not a mechanical. And this 
is above all the case in Bergson, to whom I must return 
later. | 
And now let us turn from the biologist’s simple organism to 
the developed mental life of man. Here as before what has 
to be noted is a tremendous complication of the simpler early 
notions with a consequent strengthening and enrichment 


of the idea of individuality and personality. Take the case 


of Economics. The “ classical” economics, against which 
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Ruskin thundered so long in vain, was content to take man 
simply as a money-making agent, and sought no further 
enquiry into his nature. In ethics in the same way, till T. H. 
Green's influence began to make headway against them, the 
Utilitarians who followed Bentham definitely postulated that 
the only possible motive of action was the acquirement of 
pleasure or the avoidance of pain ; and, in fact, owed much of 
their driving social force to the simplicity of its theory, 
which acted as the stroke of a single piston. But both the | 
economic fiction and the hedonist fiction were due to an 
imperfect psychology. Now we see—and the social problems 
are complicated by our realization of the fact,—that the 
motives of action of the member of a society are far less 
simple, far less easy of solution. | 

Consider one or two of the results that the new psychology 
has arrived at, using the word in its broadest sense. Here the 
research into primitive rite and custom, into the animal im- 
pulse and habit, into the emotions and reactions of conscious- 
ness normal or diseased,—all combines in the undertaking of 
explaining scientifically the facts of human conduct. The 
results reached might have disturbed a previous generation, 
but I do not think they need alarm anyone now. Take for 
instance Dr. McDougal’s “Social Psychology.” In this 
book the writer shows, or attempts to show, how the whole 
moral, social, and religious activities of men are built up so 
to speak out of a number of simple primary “ instincts ”—by 
which he means certain innate tendencies to feeling and action, 
common to all members of a species,—together with certain 
other non-specific tendencies belonging to the nature of mind 
as mind. These primary elements are combined and deve- 
loped, but allowing for this a complete analysis can admit them 
and them only into the constitution of our social life: there 
will be no place for an independent Entity “ will,” or “ Con- 
science ’’ or “ religious sense.” 

Now the earlier ‘‘ Naturalism ” held a similar, but much 
less complex theory : egoism and altruism, or the impulse to 
perpetuate the species, were found, as in Spencer, to be the 
roots of the modern social growth. And then we had Mr. 
Balfour in “ The Foundations of Belief ” delivering an eloquent 
attack on this Naturalistic hypothesis from the point of 
view of. Ethics and of Art. How, he argued, could our 
standards of the good and the beautiful ever keep their hold 
on our obedience or our admiration, if the ‘‘ moral sense ’”’ and 
“aesthetic taste’’ have developed in a purely Darwinian 
manner from reasons of race survival? In that case could 
we reverence the moral law at all, and not rather “‘ comparing 
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it to the gold back of a beetle, find both ingenious?’ But 
questions of origin do not affect the validity of these laws ; and, 
to me at least, the above argument has much less force in 
connexion with the more elaborate and complicated psycho- 
logy represented by Dr. MacDougal. For there we see how 
out of several primitive instincts, man may, by his develop- 
ment, have advanced in the moral ideal as in social custom. 
It is not one law acting almost mechanically that determines 
his growth, but rather a progressive organization of impulse 
and instinct, which may be controlled more or less by the 
mind, even in its most primitive stages. 

Thus instead of fearing the reduction of “ moral indigna- 
tion’ to an extension of the tender emotion which is one 
aspect of the parental instinct (the instinct prompting the 
mother to cherish her young) together with the primary 
emotion anger, we can be thankful that such an instinct as 
the parental instinct exists, remembering that nothing is 
made less good because it has grounds in an instinct. So 
too we need not object to a religious experience being classi- 
fied as desk ‘‘ suggestion.”’ Such a simplification (if sim- 
plification it be) cannot by one tittle diminish its wonder. 

And so too is it with Religion. To the anthropologist, 
in his investigations back in the distant twilight of human 
history, in his collation of rites and magic, totem-worship 
and animistic superstition,—to the anthropologist Religion 
has nothing to say directly: nor have we Christians, if we 
have admitted a progressive: revelation of God to be illus- 
trated in the Bible writings, anything as such to learn, or 
anything to fear from him. Rather are we interested to 
see how more and more religion is claiming study from the 
philosopher and the psychologist. Religious experience as 
something claiming objective validity,—that was the new 
discovery of the American researchers, and William James’ 
great book on “ The varieties of Religious Experience ” puts 
it beyond doubt that Religion must henceforth be regarded 
as something other than the creation of abnormal states of 
consciousness, its study something more than the study of 
neurology. | 

~Movements such as faith-healing and ‘ Christian Science ”’ — 
with their demonstration of the power of mind over matter ; 
investigations into the phenomena of dual consciousness and 
the regions beyond the margins of consciousness ; perhaps even 
the enormous accumulation in spite of fake and jugglery of 
undoubted “‘ psychic phenomena” (in the popular sense) 
which defy naturalistic explanation: all these have gone to 
deepen and enlarge our understanding of what is after all the 
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greatest of all mysteries, the secret of personality. And 
though so little seems yet clear, all points away from the me- 
chanical and toward the spiritual. Prof. Sanday’s recent 
little book—‘‘ Personality in Christ and ourselves,’’—is an 
excellent example of how the enriched psychology may affect 
our thought as Christians. Very tentatively, very sugges- 
tively, he seeks to apply the conception of the sub-conscious 
to explain,—if we can properly use such a word here,—the 
influence of the Divine Spirit upon our finite spirits, and 
especially the connexion of the two in the Person of Christ. 
There is of course, as has so often been pointed out, a special 
danger in the use of such vague terms as sub-consciousness. 
Likewise, it may be said, for those who are repelled by the 
idea of ‘‘ underneathness ’’ contained in the word, and who 
urge that God is to be sought in all the full faculties of 
man, mind, will, feeling, and beyond, upwards. For they 
too may easily forget that the metaphor of space should 
here be safe from a literal interpretation. | 

At the same time the development of this line of thought in 
recent times has undoubtedly been of as much interest as any 
to those of us interested in such questions as the above. And 
in this connexion I may pass to consider what will prove itself 
perhaps the greatest contribution to philosophy made for a 
generation at least, as it has already shown itself the most 
original and brilliant,—I mean the teaching of Prof. Henri 
Bergson. But it would be sheer presumption for me here to 


attempt to do more than hint at one or two possibilities ; for — 


to-day everyone is talking Bergson, and almost every month 
appears an attempt to expound or illustrate or refute him in 
the page of some review. Meanwhile all are waiting anxiously 
for his own development of his philosophy in the direction of 
morals, and above all of religion. | 

In America, I believe, Bergson’s thoughts have already 
been largely applied in the service of a philosophy of Religion, 
for it is there that he has perhaps his greatest public. As 
might have been expected the part of his teaching specially 
pressed into service is the idea of evolution, coupled with 
his leaning toward “empiricism.” From this they seek 
to find in religion the supremest growth of Life, coming into 
being from an inner necessity in the impulsion of eternal 
change, and not given from without so much as grown into 
(so to speak) from within. But to others of us, it will per- 
haps seem that more significance is in Bergson’s notion of 
“intuition,” in his mysticism, for that is what it really 
is. The intellect, with absolute sway over matter and space 
and time when regarded as a system of points, simultaneities, 
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is impotent to grasp life, change, which involves real time, 
“ pure duration,” the time we experience actually not cal- 
culate theoretically. Here the categories of the intellect, 
if they are applied, can grasp only the past, not the present. 
We can dissect a past act or train of events, but it is a post 
mortem dissection ; the present act cannot be forced into any 
determinist or intellectualist libertarian system, for it is 
unique, a part of a single texture or organic growth, viz., 
the whole character and personality of the agent. Hence 
the falsity of the mechanistic explanations of the things of 
lite Mechanism depends entirely on our ability to com- 
bine and arrange material in similar textures, it is nothing 
without its postulate “‘ from like causes like effec s.’”’ Con- 
sequently, whereas flawless in dealing with matter, mechanism, 
cannot explain vital growth in its essence, in the individual 
any more than in the human race or total organic life. And 
because man has, according to Bergson, become in the course 
of biological development a pre-eminently acting being, and 
therefore, as his intellect is designed to serve the ends of 
action, a pre-eminently intellectual being,—that does not - 
make his intellect any more competent to interpret life, or 
we may add, his own destiny. Rather, it remains,—to use 
one out of Bergson’s treasure house of images,—like a bright 
nucleus of light with a fringe fading off into darkness round 
it, and this fringe is the non-intellectual consciousness, the 
intuition, which man has not entirely discarded but which 
he always tends to ignore. Now here of course, Bergson is 
using “ intellect ’’ to mean that hard abstract rigid intellect | 
found in its ideal form in mathematics. And this “ intuition ”’ 
is emphasized not so much to disparage the pure intellectual 
powers as to show that to certain things, and these perhaps the 
greatest, they do notapply. In order to get back consciously 
into the great stream of life, to feel the whole Life Movement, 


man needs this “ supra-intellectual Intuition,’ which may 


be a complement to abstract thought and a continuation 
of it, rather than a displacer and usurper. It is perhaps 
possible to exaggerate the religious importance of all this; 
but not, I think, easy. And though we find in Bergson no 
support of the conception of the divine consciousness as 
something that can enter thus into our lives, though he is very 
definite in his criticism of a teleology which would postulate 
a divine all-knowing purpose in the world, I do not think this 
is altogether inconsistent with the main thought. The 
teleology he rejects is that which conceives of a pre-con- 
ceived plan followed out by a constructing power, and this 
rightly shares the fate of “mechanism.” But the teleology 
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might be immanent: the purpose to be attained not pre- 
conceived ab extra but working itself out into articulation by 
the process of its own development ; just as the thought of the 
poet, the intention of the painter, confused and blurred at 
first, becomes clear to him as he struggles to bring it into 
expression. 

I fear I have already taken up too much space, and that 
there has not been very much coherence in these pages. I 
have tried to dwell as far as possible on the movements in 
present day philosophy, their teaching as to the nature of our 
own selves, and to emphasize the increasing stress that is 
being laid on the problem of personality. And in conclusion, 
if this is true, and the future does lie with those who recognize 
this, who turn away rather from the ‘‘ boundless inward in the 
atom ’’ to the boundless inward in the human soul, can we 
not as Christians feel well assured that on this field as on 
others the day is with us if we can but take up our advantage ? 
For no religion else has set on the single soul a value so great, 
none has exalted so highly the spiritual life of men. 
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HOME NEWS. 


By THE SUB-EDITOR. 


President Yuan Shih~kai and Christianity. 


On February the 26th over two thousand Christians were 
gathered together in the Hutung Church in Peking (a) to 
felicitate the country on the establishment of the Republic 
(0) to welcome the new President, and (c) to discuss the 


problem of religious liberty. As President Yuan was too 


busy to go Dr. W. W. Yen, Senior Deputy-Vice-president of 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, an earnest Christian himself 
and the son of the late Rev. Y. K. Yen, M.A., one of the first 
presidents of St. John’s University, Shanghai, attended the 
meeting as his representative. Minister Yen, delivered a 
lengthy address, in the course of which he said :— 


“We can thank God that such a body of Christians 
of every denomination in this city has met together to 
welcome the First President of the New Republic, and to 
rejoice in the comparatively bloodless outcome of the 
revolution. I am directed by him to thank you and to 
tell you how much he would have enjoyed being here, 
but the demand of urgent affairs of state precludes his 
attendance. | 

“The Christian religion was brought to China from 
the West more than a hundred years ago. Until recently 
it has not proved successful in reaching the people. 
This may be accounted for by the fact either that the 
people were not enlightened and society in general was 
unaccustomed to new things, or that the message of the 
foreign missionary was misunderstood and to a large 
extent a wrong interpretation was put on the church, 
its objects and its functions. 

“In the last few years, however, our educated men 
have zealously bent their minds to the study of Western 
education and have found out the intent and purport 
of the Christian religion in its aspect of mercy and 
education. | 

‘The result of this investigation has also been a 
clearer understanding of the character, genesis and 
motive of the Church.”’ 
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In concluding his remarks Dr. Yen referred to the fact 
that heretofore the Chinese were permitted by the Treaties 
to embrace Christianity, but now, he said, those Treaties were 
unnecessary and New China would grant religious toleration 
to all its citizens, and on behalf of the President he wished to say 
that certain clauses would be introduced into the new | 
Constitution that would allow the Chinese every freedom 
to worship in their own way. Bb 

Accordingly Article V. of the Provisional Constitution 
reads :—‘‘ The citizens of the Republic of China shall be 
equal, irrespective of race, class or religion ; 2nd section 
(g) of Article VI. :—Every citizen shall enjoy the sealed of 
velugious belie/.”’ 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen and Buddhism. 


- During his tenure of the office of the Provisional Presi- 
dency at Nanking, Dr. Sun Yat-sen was the recipient of a 


significant petition from the Buddhist Church. The document 
began with recitals of its objects which were “ to promote 


the morale of the people and advance the spirit of Repub- 
licanism,” and its duties of preaching, education and charity. 
Then it respectfully asked the Government to grant 
diverse rights and privileges :—(q) official recognition as a 
complete and independent organization; (d) full protection 
by the Government; (c) equal enjoyment of all similar 
rights and privileges ‘conferred upon other religious institu- 
tions; (d) every unmolested freedom to spread Buddha’s 
teachings, to look after its own property and arbitrate in 
disputes among its own followers ; (e) the right in the event 
of litigation to send deputies to court to see that its adherents 
were not unjustly treated ; and (/) the separation of the State 
and the Buddhist Church. | 

In response Dr. Sun made it very plain that the Church 
should be separated from the State and that one of the pri- 
mary duties of a Government was to protect all religions. 
What the petitioners demanded had been already accorded 


to them, for provisions to that effect were embodied in the 
- Provisional Constitution—Articles V. and VI. 


Christianity a Force in China. 


Mr. Unwin Littlewood has an admirable article in The 
National Review (Shanghai) of May 11th, entitled “‘ The 
New China—What it means.” In discussing the present 
and future prospects of Christianity in China, he says :— 

“This idea of a pacific China will be re-inforced by 
the spread of Christianity in China. Already Christianity 
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is a force in China. When the revolutionaries, in the 
first flush of victory at Hankow, commenced to massacre 
the hated Manchus a body of Christian young men, 
heart and soul in the movement and occupying respon- 
sible positions in its councils, went to the pre-destined 
General Li, himself an almost persuaded Christian, 
and said to him, ‘ This must stop, or we quit!’ It stopped 
at once. An army lieutenant held a prayer meeting in a 
Red Cross hospital in the intervals between fighting at 
Hankow. At Shanghai a society has been formed, 
including many of the local leaders, with the object 
of translating Christian belief into practical politics 
under the new Government, and of its members, all Christ- 
jans one of the most prominent is Alexander Y. Ting, 
trained in an American missionary college, M.A., and 
LL.B., of Manchester University, Barrister-at-law of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Doctor of Laws by examination 
at the hands of the late Government in Peking. To 
considerations like these add the fact that at least 
one-third of the members of Dr. Sun’s Cabinet were 
Christians, and it is seen that Christianity is already 
a force in China. One of the five highest officials in 
Dr. Sun’s Government recently received a letter of 
congratulation on his appointment, from a missionary 
of world-wide. reputation. In his reply he said that 
he hoped that by obeying the voice of Heaven and 
the people he might be able to help to establish a Kingdom 
of God on earth and make the Government pure and 
righteous. These details may help one to realize what 
Christianity in China must mean in the future.” 


China and the Church Universal, 
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Continuing his essay Mr. Littlewood remarks truly :— 


“ Already the Chinese Christians are looking forward 
to a Chinese Church, national in character, in activities, 
in outlook, in resources. Chinese Christianity will 
develop on its own lines, and will have very marked 
features of its own. Just as China is skipping the oil 
age and the gas age in illumination and beginning at 
the electric age, so she will skip the sealed-Bible age, 
the witch-burning age, and the age of relentless per- 
secution in her Christian progress. She starts with 
the liberty of the Gospel, not the shackles of the Law. 
In her interpretation of Christian truth there will be 
brought to bear a philosophic system and habit as old 
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as Greek philosophy and much more vivid, much more | 
real, innate, almost instinctive. It is conceivable that 
China will carry Western Christendom with her to new 
heights and depths of Christian experience. This pheno- 
menon has shewn itself again and again in the personal 
relations of Chinese and foreign Christians, it may ulti- 
mately take place on an almost cosmic scale. Nobody 
need be surprised if it does... .. Christianity is going 
_ to affect China, and China is going to affect Christianity, 
to their mutual advantage.” 


Union is Strength. 


Among the many important Ordinances or ‘‘ Mandates ”’ 
issued by President Yuan Shih-kai since his assumption 
of the Chief Magistracy was one dealing with the question 
of mixed marriages between the five races of the Republic. 
‘ According to the rules of old,” the President said, “ pro- 
“ hibitions existed as regards intermarriages between Chinese 
“and Manchus, as well as between Chinese and Mongolians ; 
“and there have been also few marriages of the two families 
“Of the Moslems and Tibetans with that of the Chinese.” 
4 Proposals were mooted from time to time to do away with 
: these restrictions, but nothing tangible was accomplished. 

Now all this must disappear ; so the President exhorted the 
five families “to intermarry with one another, to erase all 
“ traces of their similarity and difference on the one hand, and 
“ to create feelings of universal cordiality on the other.” 

With this and other allied aims in view a number of pro- 
minent Republicans at Nanking organised themselves into 
the Chinese Cosmopolitan Association, with headquarters at 
Nanking. The propaganda is to unite the five races and 
promote their common interests, Huang Hsin, Minister of 
War, is the president. | 





Social Reforms. 


In the same ‘“‘ Mandate” President Yuan exhorted :-— 
’ With regard to those customs and habits which are really 
revolting, such as foot-binding, etc., reforms should be 
adopted. It is hoped that the gentry and the elders of the 
five great families will so earnestly and perseveringly en- 
courage their people by setting examples and models before 
them that the people will follow the example extensively.” 
Nor are the people indifferent in this vital matter. Recently 
the Social Reform Alliance has been formed, of which some 
of the most conspicuous supporters are Tang Shao-yi, the 
Premier, and Tsai Yuan-pei, the Minister of Education. 
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It is to prosecute a rigorous campaign against such social 
cankers as prostitution, concubinage, domestic slavery and 
such other social evils as early marriages. infanticide, super- 
stitions and witchcrafts, etc., and to elevate the position of 
our women. 


More and more the attention of the public is being drawn 
in the newspapers to these vices and horrors. For example, 
in the April 13th issue of the aforesaid National Review the 
front cover contained the picture of a Chinese slave, chained 
to the iron bars of her dungeon window, and with hands 
clasped together in an attitude of supplication was peering 
out and watching a bird, perched and singing on the nearest 
bough. Underneath the picture was appended a powerful 
poem which fittingly represented the burden of her plaint :— 


“ Creation fair with freedom cries my wrong, 
Free is the wind, unfetter’d is the wave, 
It breaks my heart to hear the wild bird’s song 
That doth but sing of freedom to the slave. 
Let me be free, ’tis all the world and more to me ; 
Free as the boundless heavens above. 
To dare, to do, to live, to love. 
I cry, as cry the blind to see, 
Let me be free, let me be free.”’ 


The Hague International Opium Conference. 


In our previous issue we chronicled the fact that the In- 
ternational Opium Conference was still sitting at The Hague. 
It is now our pleasant duty to record its decisions. The 
Conference concluded its deliberations and on January 23rd 
the International Opium Convention was signed by the 
Plenipotentiaries of the twelve nationalities represented 
therein. The preamble of this significant document reads 
as follows :— 


“The High Contracting Powers, desirous of taking 
another step in the direction marked out by the Inter- 
national Commission at Shanghai in 1909, determined 
to prosecute the progressive suppression of the abuse of 
opium, morphine, cocaine, and of drugs prepared or 
derived from them which are liable to similar abuses, 
having regard to the necessity and mutual advantage of 
an international understanding, and convinced that they 
will obtain in this humanitarian effort the unanimous 
support of all interested nations, have decided ‘to con- 
clude a Convention with this end in view.’ 
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According to Sir William J. Collins, M.D., Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of London, an ex-M.P. and one of the 
British delegates at The Hague, in The Contemporary Review, 
March, 1912, the Convention consists of twenty-five articles’ 
divided into six chapters. The first three chapters deal with 
the restrictions which are to be placed upon the production, 
sale, distribution, import, and export of raw opium, prepared 
opium (for smoking), and medicinal opium, together with 
morphine, cocaine, and heroine. The fourth chapter deals with 
the measures to be taken by the Powers having treaties with 
China, and in concert with the Chinese Government (a) to 
prevent illicit traffic in opium, morphine, cocaine, etc., in 
their colonies or leased territories, and in China, by vigilance 
against smuggling through the post or otherwise, and by 
stricter pharmacy laws (0) to effect the suppression of smoking 
divans, etc., etc. The fifth chapter binds the Powers to 
examine into the possibility of legislating against the illegal 
possession of opium, morphine, or cocaine, and their respective 
salts, and to communicate to one another all laws and re- 
gulations concerning the subject matter of the Convention, 
as well as statistics, in as much detail and as promptly as 
possible, of the traffic in these drugs. : 


The sixth chapter deals with the signature, ratification, 
and coming into force of the Convention, as well as of the 
laws and regulations for which it provides. 


Assuredly there is here every cause for gratification. On 
the one hand the Convention testifies to, and is genuinely 
anxious of maintaining China’s sincere attitude in this burning 
question ; on the other hand it manifests the awakening 
of the conscience of the nations in this matter. Indeed, 
‘these articles, when put into operation, will have far- 
reaching results.”’ 


The British Government and the 
Production of Opium in China. | 


In our last issue we also hoped that the reports were ex- 
aggerated that there was an increase in the poppy culti- 
vation in Yunnan and Szechuan. It transpired, however, 
that the reports were no fabrications of a disordered brain, 
but plain facts. Naturally British merchants in India 


and elsewhere waxed jubilant and agitated for the can- 


cellation of the Agreement of May 8th, 1911. Questions 
were asked several times in the two Houses of Parliament, 
but the agitators received a cold douche. The British 
Government once more proved its friendship towards the 
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Chinese people and had the common sense to abide by its 
convictions and look beneath the surface of things. 

On May 20th in the House of Commons, Mr. Acland who 
answered the Earl of Ronaldshay’s inquiry, said :—‘ Reports 
“have been received that opium cultivation is proceeding 
“in certain provinces of China, over which in the present 
“circumstances the Chinese Government are unable to 
“exercise any effective control. His Majesty’s Government 
“are, however, confident that with the full restoration of 
“order the Chinese Government will take the necessary 
“steps to ensure the enforcement of the suppression of 
“ the cultivation of opium throughout China.” On the next 
day in the same House in reply to further questions Sir 
Edward Grey, the Foreign Secretary, said :—‘‘ We under- 
“stand that the present Chinese Government is as much 
“in earnest as the late Chinese Government with regard 
“to the repression of opium smoking. It is only a pro- 
‘“visional Government at present, of course, and if there 
“is any reluctance on their part to take over the obligations 
‘with regard to the suppression of the opium traffic it will 
“raise the whole quesion of the agreement that has been 
Come to.” 


The Anti-Opium Crusade. 
We need not, however, despair about our future. When 


the country is yet unsettled and a strong Central Govern- 


ment has not been firmly established such phenomena 
as the replanting of the poppy and the resumption of 
opium smoking, etc., are only natural. The facts are most 
unpalatable, it is true, and our great moral revolution has 
temporarily “suffered an ignominious eclipse,’ but it is 
the inevitable and argues that the path of reform is not all 
strewn with roses. The limbs or other parts of the body 
may be diseased, butif the heart is sound and still beat true, the 


patient will yet recover. The anti-opium crusade may slacken . 


its pace in some quarters but this attitude is not universal. 
Some of the provincial authorities mayconnive at the recultiva- 
tion of the plant, but this again occurs in a few isolated 
instances. The people at large, however, are in dead earnest 
in pushing on the crusade to a speedy and successful issue. 
Public opinion is firm, and public opinion decrees that this evil 
must be quickly stamped out. According to the report of the 
Secretary of the International Reform Bureau there is now in 
existence the People’s National Anti-Opium Society, with 
headquarters at Peking and associations all over the country. 
Anti-opium meetings are being held and new societies are 
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being organised to fight the curse. Literature is being 


printed and widely circulated. Newspaper editors are. 


taking the question up, and the cry is ‘‘ China must be 
free from Opium in the first year of the Republic.” 

We need not, therefore, be too pessimistic. Nevertheless 
we should not rest on our laurels and it is always good and 
sometimes essential not to be too self-confident. From 
1907 until last September our anti-opium campaign had 
achieved a signal victory. This temporary “‘eclipse’”’ is 
a blot on our escutcheon and it behoves our people and our 
Government to wash away the stain and persevere till the 
goal has been attained. 

On May 27th telegraphing from Peking the Special Cor- 
respondent of the Daily Telegraph said :— 


‘ A very stringent anti-opium Billis before the Advisory 
Council, the object of which is the total suppression 
of the drug before December 31st. Clandestine crops 
are to be immediately uprooted, all the opium dealers’ 
books are to be inspected, and the stocks carefully 
controlled, any balance remaining at the end of the 
year to be destroyed. The heaviest penalties are pro- 
vided for infringement of the law.”’ 


So far so good. But the above Correspondent added :— 
‘ Itis feared that the workability of the Bill will be frustrated 
‘ by the Indian opium dealers, whose accumulated stocks at 
“ Shanghai are valued at £6,000,000,; and those dt Hongkong 
“ at £4,000,000.” 


Indian Opium in China. 


Let us now examine the question more closely and inquire 
into the practical working of the Agreement of May, 8th, 1911, 
in so far a; it affects the annual import from India ; because 
we are face to face with an extraordinary aspect of the 
question. | 

Article 3 of the above Agreement says that “ Indian opium 
“shall not be’ conveyed into provinces where local sup- 
‘pression is proved, providing that Shanghai and Canton 
“are the last ports closed.’ In return our Government 
(Article 7) “ will forthwith remove provincial restrictions on 
‘wholesale Indian opium, and will not permit further 
“ taxation at the port of entry. Otherwise Great Britain 
‘ will suspend and terminate the Agreement.”’ 

As has already been stated the accumulated stocks of 
Indian opium in Shanghai are valued at £6,000,000. The 
dealers now complain that in prohibiting the entry of their 
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opium into provinces “ closed ” to the traffic as stipulated by 
Article 3 when poppy is being recultivated therein, our pro- 
vincial authorities are putting up difficulties in their way. 
As a case in point they allege that “‘ last January the military 
‘‘ authorities in Chekiang seized 9 chests of opium belonging 
‘to a British firm in Shanghai, which took three months 
‘to recover, and followed up this action by issuing a noti- 
‘fication that foreign opium was prohibited from entering 
‘’ Chekiang.’’ Representations were duly made and on 
March 19th, General Chiang, the military governor, replied 
that that notification did not apply to Indian opium and 
subsequently issued a proclamation to that effect. It is 
reported that General Chiang confessed during the negotia- 
tions, when asked about the amount of poppy now being 
cultivated, “‘ that he was afraid to interfere with the farmers.”’ 
The merchants contend, however, that ‘ the practical diffi- 
‘ culties in the way of the trade are the same as ever.”’ 

On May 31st, Reuter telegraphed that the principal opium 
merchants in India and China, have sent a telegram to the 
Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Council at Simla, in the 
course of which the following passages occurred :— 

‘Chinese merchants, having already bought opium, 
express their inability to take delivery because they are 


obstructed by several provincial authorities, who un- 


reasonably refuse to admit Indian opium in defiance 
of existing treaties. The consequence is that our stocks 
go on accumulating and we are unable to effect sales. We 
are obliged to continue buying opium so long as opium is 
put up for sale by the Government, in order to keep up 
rates. Otherwise the Chinese markets would collapse 
and our losses would then be unbearably great. 

“Tt is on the faith of explicit treaties between the 
British and Chinese Governments, particularly of that of 
May, 1911, that merchants have hitherto been buying 
opium. Itis notorious, however, that these treaties have 
been in many ways defiantly disregarded. The re- 
sumption of the cultivation of opium in China is un- 
checked, and in several of the most important provinces 
the free and unrestricted cultivation of the opium poppy 
is decidedly in evidence...) .). 

‘May we venture to make one suggestion—namely, 
that some arrangement be reached whereby our present 
stocks can be taken over by the Chinese Government 
and dealt with as the exigencies of their country may 
require? We are quite willing to put an end to our 
trade in opium and to stop further purchases. Con- 
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sequently, we respectfully request you to stop further 
sales of Bengal in Calcutta and the export right of 
Malwa in Bombay. This will put an end to all friction 
of conflicting interests and secure the earliest possible 
cessation of shipments of opium to China, which the 
British Government so sincerely desires.” — 


This is, indeed, an extraordinary position. The leading 
article of The Times of June 3rd on the subject is especially 
illuminating and instructive, from which the following ex- 
tracts may be quoted :— 


“As the Chinese Government have been unable to 
fulfil their pledges to stop poppy cultivation, the two 
Opium Agreements of 1907 and 1911 are practically dead 
| letters also. But the Indian opium merchants have 
raised a new issue, most embarrassing to the Indian 
Government. They do not ask the Indian Government 
to compel China to fulfil her Agreements. They know 
the situation in China far too well to prefer any such 
impossible request. They ask rather that the Indian 
authorities shall stop the opium traffic to China at once 
| and for ever by making no more sales. The Govern- 
| ment of India are therefore in the remarkable position 
: of being confronted with united demands from the 
| Chinese Government, the anti-opium societies in England, 
and the Indian opium merchants themselves to sell no 
more opium for export to China... . 


| “Upon one point we think the public in India and 
y in England will be in full agreement. Although the 
- Chinese Government have been unable to fulfil thew part 
| of the undertaking, the Indian opium traffic must stop, 
(The italics are ours). The question is—When is it to 
, stop? At this stage it seems to us that the Indian 
| opium merchants have some right to be heard. They 
| have been engaged for many years in a traffic legalized 
by Governments, sanctioned by Treatres, even en- 
forced by war. (The italics are ours). The high prices 
they have paid for Government opium in recent years 
were based upon the expectations produced by the 


' | EWO) ARTORIMOD ES, |.) 4, (5,4 China has broken it (last 


a years Agreement) twice over, for while closed provinces 
are now aflame with poppy, Indian opium is even being 
excluded from provinces which were never closed. If 
Great Britain could insist on the right of entry of Indian 
opium, the merchants would have no cause of complaint. 
Great Britain cannot do so, because there is no central 
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authority left in China capable of enforcing the right. 
The merchants, in despair, now ask the Government of 
India to stop selling more opium for export to China. 
Their point of view is obvious. Further sales will 
bring values down with a run. If the traffic is stopped 
forthwith, they may at least in course of time hope to 
dispose of their already immense accumulations in 
China. If sales continue in Calcutta, they will be 
ruined, ihe request of the merchants should find 
its strongest supporters in the anti-opium societies 
of this country. We recognize that the interests to 
be considered first are not those of the merchants, but 
those of India as a whole. If, however, a continuance 
of sales causes a collapse of prices, India will receive 
little benefit, while the merchants will be crushed. 
The Government of India sold a Government product 
at enormously enhanced prices, on the strength of an 
Agreement the fulfilment of which they cannot now 
procure. They pocketed their profits gleefully, and in 
common fairness cannot now proceed to ruin those 
who trusted them.’ (According to a recent telegram, 
the Indian Government, for reasons of its own, has 
decided to continue the sale of opium.—Ed.) 


We are glad to read that even the opium merchants them- 
selves “ are quite willing to put an end” to this “ morally 
indefensible’ trade, and it is our most sincere wish that 
a suitable solution will be devised by the British Government 
in order to consummate the object. Above all let not our 
own people and Government be found guilty of tardiness 
and indifference in this vital matter. 


Educational Reform. : 
In our last number we recorded the following statistics 
compiled by the Ministry of Education :— 


Before 1908. 1908-1910. 

Total Number of Students in 

the Provinces oy 1,013,571 1,284,965 
Total Number of Students in 

Peking alone 11,417 15,774 
Total Number of Schools in | 

the Provinces a 39,097 42,444 
Total Number of Schools in 

Peking alone m , ae 522 

The above Ministry Kotla tho rinscipti as follows:— 

Total Number of Schoolsin the Empire .. —_.... 52,650 


Total Number of Students in the Empire sa DRS, 7a 
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There has been an increase of 10,206 schools and 351,792 
students as compared with previous returns. On analysis 
the increase in the number of students was found to be in 
these directions : professional—2,419 ; technical—3,033 ; and 
academic, 346,710. | 

On the other hand the number of those who attended 
normal schools decreased by more than 4,000, and the cause 
was this : “‘ During the past few years when primary education 
was pushed forward with vigour, normal schools sprang 
into existence on all sides and there was a rush of scholars. 
But as the demand has gradually been supplied most 
of these institutions have outlived their usefulness and 
given way to normal colleges which progress slowly but 
steadily.” 

The above estimates, however, do not include the schools 
maintained by foreign missionaries and Chinese private 
individuals, which must be considerable, simply because they 
had not been registered with the Ministry of Education 
The Ministry pointed out :—‘ The non-registration does not 
necessarily make these schools less popular. In fact, many 
have their peculiar merits and claim large attendances.”’ 

It seems that the method of teaching by correspondence 
is gradually coming into vogue for thousands who are unable 
to attend schools. The old method of self study appears to 
have been revived for the sake of economy and other reasons. 
The suggestion was made that “in view of the slow develop- 
ment of educational facilities on the part of the Government 
some encouragement should be given to self-educated men 
by conferring on them degrees as the graduates of govern- 
ment schools.’ It is said that the Minister of Education 
has viewed it with favour. 

Can any pessimist still doubt the brightness of the future 
of our educational movement ? 
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CHINESE GIRLS STUDENTS’ AID 
COMMITTEE. 
By Mrs. S. E. Howe. 


O find a boarding-house ready and willing to take in 
foreigners may not be very difficult for anyone 
coming from afar, but to get an entrance into English 

homes is a problem not so easily solved. 

All foreigners experience the same thing when coming to 
England without personal introductions—the impossibility 
of penetrating that wall of reserve with which the Englishman 
surrounds his castle; but the same lonely foreigner finds 
himself welcome within those guarded precincts if he or she 
can present a letter of introduction, and then it seems as if 
doors open on all sides. 

To solve this problem and to ensure a welcome to Chinese 
girls a Committee has been formed. Primarily intended to 
act as an intermediary between Chinese parents anxious to send 
their daughters to England for education and schools willing 
to take them, this Committee makes a great point of serving 
also as a social link. 

Ladies have kindly volunteered to invite Chinese girls to 
their homes and to let them see something of their family 
and social life. Others are willing to take Chinese girls as 
paying guests, and, as one can hardly expect anyone to invite 
a girl for her whole holiday, these accredited families who take 
boarders supply a great need. 

There are very few Chinese girl students as yet in England, 
and some people smile at the idea of a Committee calling itself 
the Chinese Girl Students’ Aid Committee. But surely it is 
wise to look ahead and provide for the future! Awakened 
China may suddenly send an influx of keen, clever, eager girls, 
ready to study not only books but English life; 


then, such a Committee will fulfil its purpose. 


The people to make it known, and by that means to secure 
its usefulness and to give it scope to act are the men students 
at present in England. A letter signed by the President of 
the Chinese Girl Students’ Aid Committee, the Lady Florence 
Cecil, has been sent to every one of those whose address could 
be obtained, and, though only three have answered, the 
Committee hope that all have digested its contents. 
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Girls must not come to England without introductions or 
someone to befriend them ; the loneliness is great, the dangers 
appalling. 

The Hon. Secretary is Miss Hamper, 189, Devizes Road, 
Salisbury, to whom enquiries may be sent. The members of 
the Committee are ladies interested in educational, moral, 
and social questions, willing and able to make England a less 
lonely place for Chinese girls- 

To form bonds of friendship, to understand life as lived here 
must inevitably help towards good understanding in the 
future, and it does make all the difference in the world whom 
one knows in a foreign country. We are all apt to generalise : 
to judge the whole by the part. Our Committee wants to let 
Chinese girls meet the best kind of people. Big associations 
play their part, and an important one, too, yet, at the same 
time a small body of people such as form this Committee may 
supply a need by introducing the personal element. 

The Chinese girl, whose arrival had been notified to the Hon. 
Secretary, would be met by a member of the Committee, and 
would feel welcome and quite at home in a short time ; whilst 
the awful strangeness of it all, that which palls and chills, 
would be quickly mitigated. | 

The Committee has its friends in China as well asin Eng- 
land, and anyone requiring special information can apply to 
Miss Margaret Faithfull Davies, of Foochow. Her acquain- 
tance with the wives and daughters of public men in China 
made her realise that soon many Chinese girl students may 
come to England and not only go to America as hitherto, and 
with this point in view she started this Committee. 

At present the work is preparatory, but the day may soon 
come when every member will have her special charge amongst 
Chinese girls, who will be glad to make friends with English 
ladies. 

Our Committee is just a link. 

Will the readers of this magazine make it known in the Far 
Kast ?. | 
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IN MEMORIAM : 
J. M. H. HOAHING. 


By Tan Tranc-YEw. 


The late J. M. H. Hoahing was born of Christian parents. 
At an early age he was brought over to England to study, 
and since then had travelled much. At the moment of his 
death he was a law student of Middle Temple, London, and 
also a medical student of Bristol University. 

Last July there was a garden party in the pretty grounds 
of the historic Middle Temple, and there I met Hoahing for 
the first time. As Isat ona chair under a shady tree listening 
to the military band, Ho came up to me, and immediately 
we commenced a friendship from which only his death severed 
us. From that time, we became very intimate with each 
other. 

Suddenly Ho made the determination of going to Bristol to 
take up medicine. He explained that as he was a Chinese 
it was his duty to help his fellow countrymen and at least 
try to alleviate their suffering. He admitted that a lawyer 
would be useful to China, but he said that with some know- 
ledge of medicine he could do more good to our less fortunate 
brethren. Again and again Ho would say, “ How I wish I 
can be with our poor people in China and lend a helping 
hand!” Being himself possessed of comfortable means the 
idea of making money was not in his mind: his sole 
ambition was to help others. 

While at Bristol Ho occupied a place in the highest ranks 
of his class. Soon he began to develop symptoms of 
the disease which ultimately caused his premature death. 
Keen was his disappointment when he found that he had to 
suspend his studies. His medical adviser ordered him to come 
to London for a week-end. Ina few days he was back again 
in Bristol, unfortunately attempting the impossible. His 
health became distinctly worse and he came up to London, 
and stayed with us. Here he was well one day and ill another. 
At last, after much persuasion, he went and consulted a 
specialist. He ascertained the seriousness of his malady 
and made no attempt to hide it. When he was well again 
for a few days he went back to Bristol, hoping that under care- 
ful medical treatment he would recover in a few months. 
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In January Ho came to London and again stayed with us. 
He intended to go to South America for a holiday in order 
to avoid the English winter, and began the necessary pre- 
parations. As days glided by he became worse and worse. 
We incessantly urged him to go and consult a doctor but he 
refused. Ho was to haveseen Sir W. Collins, the specialist, on 
Feb. 26th. On the 24th of February the doctor declared his 
condition to be serious, and he was removed to a nursing 
home. The next day our friend's condition became critical. 
Towards 4 p.m. all was beyond hope, and the doctor said he 


‘ would at most survive till the next morning. Ho was still 


conscious. He knew his end was near at hand and he asked 
for a clergyman. Our friend Mr. Wallis, of St. John’s Hall 
administered the last rites. He expired at 10.10 p.m., and 
was conscious to the last. 

Thus has our beloved friend passed away. Those who were 
in the room were struck with his patience and sweetness of 
temper; for in spite of his great sufferings he still had a 
smile for his friends. Death was without its terrors for him, 
and in a calm voice he told us he was fast sinking. He was 
always reticent, and even his brother and sister in Edinburgh 
did not know that he was so seriously ill. By his untimely 
death his father has lost a jewel and his friends an affectionate 
yet firm and good-hearted companion. He was considerate 
and kind to everybody and remembered his friends well. 

Brought up by Christian parents, he remained a consistent 
Christian. When the time came for him to choose a pro- 
fession, his thoughts turned to China whose millions do not as 
yet know the blessings of the Christian faith. Had he been 
allowed to carry out his purpose China would have had 
another useful son. 

His generosity was unabounded, and it would be unnecessary 
to mention his many kind acts towards his friends. Only 
those who could understand him could appreciate his sterling 
qualities, and every one who had met him was greatly im- 
pressed by his personality. His was a well-spent, pure and honest 
life, so that he need have no regrets. May he rest in peace. 
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News from the Provinces and Scotland. 


Edinburgh. 


R. A. H. CHU writes as follows: “‘ Having failed to 
M obtain a suitable place we are obliged to use our own 
rooms for the purpose of regular Bible study every 
Sunday afternoon. We have been meeting for the last four 
weeks in Mr. A. P. Cheng’s lodgings. Very few come to the 
meeting, but we believe the attendance will increase later 
on. We agreed to start by studying the Gospel of St. John 
with the aid of Mr. Gairdner’s little text book. It is always 
a helpful gathering, and we most sincerely hope that before 
long proper arrangements will be made to enable every mem- 
ber here to be present. The Edinburgh Chinese Students’ 
Union has been deprived of one of its members, Mr. H. H. 
Chuang who commenced his homeward journey last Friday, 
June 7th. He has been in Edinburgh for a few years, and 
has been pursuing a course in agriculture. We extend to 
him our heartiest sympathy and every good wishes for the 
life he is going to enter. We have been following the various 
changes of the situation in China with the keenest interest 
and often with anxiety! Want of education among the 
soldiers and lack of money throughout the country seem to be 
threatening the very life of the nation. We are far from 
home and kindred and cannot help being disturbed by the 
alarmingly pessimistic views which some of the papers here 
take with regard to the future of our beloved land. However, 
we trust that the Supreme Power who is behind all these 
changes and unique movements will again raise up men of 
integrity and ability, who are the most pressing of all 
China’s needs at the present juncture. It is really painful 
to read about the sufferings and afflictions of one’s own 
country, especially when one is at a distance. I personally 
feel it is almost unbearable, but how about those of us whose 
belief and hope do not extend beyond the limits of the present 
world and who still refuse to know the Friend who sticks 
closer than a brother. They must need comforting and 
sympathy more than we do, for they must have been feeling 
desperate during these trying days. Let us join in the 
prayer that God may be with all the Chinese students abroad 
and be their hope and comforter. On the 30th of January we © 
had the pleasure of seeing Dr. Wu Lien-Teh. He spoke 
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briefly on the anti-opium movement in China, and what was 
done at the Hague Conference. We have noticed com- 
plaints recently in the papers made by opium traders, but 
we earnestly hope and pray that the new authorities will 
lose no opportunity to bring about the end of this deadly 
poison.”’ 


Birmingham. 

From Mr. Y. T. Cheng we read: “ It is hardly necessary 
in this letter to lay any stress on the many benefits we have 
derived from our last Conference. Those who have been 
will try to come again. This will best express our deep 
appreciation of the Conference. In trying to accomplish 
our pledge to study the Bible we have been confronted with 
a two-fold difficulty. First, the summer term is a busy and 
a short one. Unfortunately Sunday is a busy day for clergy- 
men, and so we could not get the help of our friend the Vicar 
of St. Saviour’s. Secondly, we are widely scattered over the 
city. It is therefore not easy to find a place convenient 
for all. We have determined to hold the meeting once a fort- 
night in different houses of our friends. We were glad to 
have made a beginning. The Rev. F. G. Walmsley has 
generously offered to open his house to us. We must also 
thank Mr. Soberton for his invaluable help in getting up the 
circle. On the 12th of May we met together for the first 
time. We were six in all. The subject was the existence of 
God with relation to religion. The next meeting was held 
on the 26th of the same month, and Mr. Soberton led our 
study of the Gospel of St. John. The meetings were free 
and informal, so that everyone could take part in the dis- 
cussion. These were more successful than we had expected. 
At first the men were rather shy, but they soon opened out, 
and became quite keen.” 


Cambridge. 

Mr. P. K. Liang writes as follows :—‘‘ We have had some 
splendid meetings at the beginning of the term, and men 
showed keenness, but the onset of exams has robbed us of 
much of this vital keenness. Our members have all been 
keeping well, but we have really been too busy to notice 
anything. We are eagerly looking forward to the results 
of our exams.” 
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HON. TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Lado cuilclcssyuinis 


In presenting the statement of accounts for the past year, 
I wish to draw the attention of members and friends of the 
Union to the following points :— | 


(1) Though apparently ending the year with a satisfactory 
Balance in hand of £7 18s. 8d., the financial position of the 
Union is not sound in that it has only been possible to meet 
its liabilities by drawing upon a Reserve Fund kindly 
placed at the disposal of the Committee by Mr. Beath. 

This has been rendered necessary largely through the 
fact that members of the Union, both active and honorary, 
have neglected to pay their subscriptions regularly in the 
past. For the future it is hoped that all will realise that 
membership, involves obligations, monetary as well as moral 
and spiritual. 

The work of the Union is steadily increasing and it can 
only be met if its income increases in proportion. Its Reserve 
Fund will soon be exhausted : and it will be extremely hazar- 
dous if the income is dependent upon the spasmodic gifts of 
friends :—to place the Union upon a_ strong business basis 
it should be derived from vegular subscriptions. 

(2) A careful study of the Balance sheet will at once reveal 
the weak spot—the expenses connected with the Magazine. 
It can hardly be expected that the Magazine should pay its 
own way—at least for a year or two—but the deficit on this 
account £21 2s. 11d. is excessively large. We believe that 
the Magazine has a very definite part to play in the life of 
the Union and we should be loth to see it discontinued, but, 
unless something is done to lessen the cost of production, the 
end will soon come. 

What is wanted is a largely increased number of sub- 
scribers. Every extra magazine sold reduces the deficit. 
Will every Member take a copy himself (there is no limit to 
the number; he may have more than one!) and persuade 
his friends to do the same? We invite the hearty co-opera- 
tion of all members in this matter. 

(3) It will be seen that the Conference Accounts are pre- 
sented separately. It was thought well by the Committee 


that they should be distinct from the General Accounts of 
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the Union. The existence of a Reserve Fund (and owing to 
the generosity of many gentlemen) enabled the fee for 
attending the Conference to be considerably reduced. Next 
year it has been decided to raise this fee a little, but as even 
then it will not quite meet the expenses, there will still be the 
need of a Reserve. 


(4) The question of a Paid General Secretary is pressing 
the Committee greatly. Many things are pointing to the 
necessity of the appointment during the forthcoming year 
of a gentleman who will give us his whole time to the work. 
If this becomes ‘‘ un fait accompli,” the Union will be at 
once face to face with grave financial responsibility, for it 
must guarantee part of the required salary. The whole 
problem is fraught with difficulty and the Committee ask 
for the earnest prayers of the Union—that they may be 
rightly guided in questions of finance as well as in other 
branches of their work. 


(5) Will all members please note that after August Ist my 
address will be “ St. John’s Hall, Durham”’ ? 


Oh) Sa) WALLIS, 
(Hon. Treasurer). 
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